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THE YOUNG WIDOW. 
* Go on! be liberty, be virtue’s friend, 
“ Expose the meanness, the vices of mankind, 
“ Laugh at their folly! yet still bear in mind, 
“© That the means cast no slander in the end, 
* Let justice hold the beam! and when she speaks, 
* She'll call no blashes upon honest cheeks.” 


Many are of the opinion that a woman never mar- 
xies a second time for love—and | must confess that 
I was under the same impression until I became 
acquainted with the subject of the following story. | 
It has been said, that Lavina’s first marriage was 
unhappy ; that her husband was not worthy of her 
affection, and that her heart was pledged to one 
who endeavoured to prevent their union—but let 
the reader judge of the truth of these assertions, | 
while I merely detail the facts. | 

I once had a friend with whom I became ac-| 
quainted after the age of manhood; it was, to be) 
sure, but one single year beyond, but that was suffi- 
cient for me to feel some little importance in the 
world. He was in age two years my senior, but in 
knowledge and reason, wisdom and judgment, he 
was mnch more my superior. To him, therefore, I 
looked with an eye of deference and attention. I 
listened with fond delight to his general remarks, 
and oftentimes yielded with a bow, or assented with 
a monosy!lable to the effusions of his mind, only be- 
cause I was unable to oppose him. But with all my 
want of profound sense to combat him in argument, 
he seemed to take the more interest in my various 
steps in life, and that, too, with such a voluntary 
incitement towards my pleasure and happiness, that 
Thave oftentimes thought nothing but my unso- 
phisticated manners could have interested me in his 
favour. Time went on thus, and we were ardently 
reciprocal in our wishes toward each other: he did 
not tell me all he knew, nor let me know allhe did. 
The public prints have repeatedly borne testimony 
of his self-taught talents, acquired by the most de- 
voted attention to study. Occasionally he would 
point my attention to some political party sentiment 
which he had penned in the ardour of his feelings, 
corresponding with the state of the times. Then’ 
again a fugitive piece in verse, giving vent to feel- 
ings prolifically sublime, and expressing his genuine 
ideas of things as they were, and things as they are. 

Changes in life are the more natural from our dis- 
positions being so, and, as may be suspected, such 
was the case with us. He, in the wéakness of his 
wisdom, or the philosophy of his reasoning, saw and 
loved one to whom he finally gave his most ardent 
affections, and indeed she was such an one as he 
might, with moral propriety, devote himself to: the 
symmetry of her person, the fineness of her features, 
were such as gave her an ascendancy in the minds 
of others besides him to whom she had willingly 
betrothed herself, nor was her mind the less a coun- | 
terpart of her personal attractions. She was accom- 
plished, easy, mild, and complacent in her atten- 
tions to all, not so much to gain their love, as from 
the principle of her nature being reverse to that of 
treating any with neglect. 

Her native charms cost herself and lover much 


heras theirown.” Her beauty kindled the fire of 
love in their hearts, but both were rejected, to their 
nos mall mortification, and irrevocable defeat One, 
however, harboured a determined revenge ; but in 
this revenge he was solus, till by a most direful plot, 
he engaged himself in the good graces of an old 
maiden aunt to whose attentions Lavina had been 


the city alone troubled them : whether, when de 
cided, it wouid stop any further difficulties, or cre 
ate more alarming ones, was to them a continua! 
jsource of grief. Happily, the former was the hoped- 
for result 

| It was a beautiful morning on the second day ot 
ithe week, that Col. Edson proposed to his lady 


intrusted by a widowed mother when the stream of ride to the metropolis, and accordingly took their de- 


life was just ebbing to a close. This aunt was a 
member of a strict religious sect, to which this 
would-be lover became closely allied, which enabled 
him to carry on his plan of tantalization in concert 
with her, and they both seemed avowedly deter- 
mined to break the tender ties of Ludovicus and La- 
vina. Every stratagem was used, and every secret 
method resorted to, but to no purpose. Of the au- 
thor of these troubles, whose conduct was unjustifi- 
able, ungenerous, and puerile, bad he desisted from 
bis more nefarious plans, he might have escaped 
much of that deserving censure and merited dis- 
grace which was finally heaped upon his head. 
Their path of love was only crossed to become 
the more delightful and agreeable. The time now 
came, and notwithstanding all the objections of their 
friends, they were determined to marry ; this raised 
a new storm of trouble, the mask was thrown aside, 
and those who before from delicacy, and under the 
cloak of authority or friendship, made objections to 
their alliance, now openly exerted themselves to 
crush their hopes of connubial bliss 
ever, went on with a determined ardour on the part 


of the lovers, and one week previous to their intend- | 


ed nuptials, the lovely Lavina, owing to the unre- 
mitted and almost unprecedented persecution, took 
flight with her lover from the abode of her cruel 
aunt. Her flight, although only to a different part 
of the city, was a matter of pure necessity. She 
went to his mother’s house, there to be cherished 
and protected till the time should come when she 
was to give her hand to himfor whom she had been 
so much reviled and abused; but even here the in- 
tatuated and disappointed lover haunted her—here, 
in the very house of her intended mother-in-law, 
where he had no right nor title to set his foot, he 
openly assailed her, by calling at the door and gain- 
ing an interview by an equivocation of penance for 
his past behaviour. But the worst was to come. 
On the eve of their marriage the house was beset 
by this rury, and sans ceremonie, he was about to 
enter the room of splendid feasting and marriage ; 
he was repulsed, and by the physical force of some, 
and persuasive arguments of others, he was taken 
to his lodgings ; but no sooner was he out of the 
carriage than he became furious with rage. 

The troubles of the new-married pair were not yet 
atanend. The church to winch he belonged con- 
sidered it a duty incumbent on them, by his conduct 
being represented to them, to call him to an account, 
which Ludovicus knew to be a delicate affair, and 
to prevent their referring to him, proposed that La- 
vina and himself should spend their honey-moon in 
the country, at the beautiful seat of his friend and 
patron, Col. Leonard Edson. There every thing 
went on in harmony and concert with themselves ; 
they were indeed happy ; the fruition of their friends 


Things, how- | 


jparture. They carried no message trom their visit 
ing friends, other than to be made acceptable to 
ithose whose affection incited an inquiry for their 
| welfare 
| They had not been gone long, when a rider was 
‘seen spurring on his horse, down the meandering 
road towards the house. Lavina gave a shriek, and 
sprang towards her husband. In a moment he as- 
certained the cause of her extraordinary conduct, 
and his mind was not the less in a labyrinth of doubt 
and anxiety than was that of his wite. Each were 
agitated with the most direful surmisings on account 
of their friends. That the horse had been fright- 
ened and upset the chaise, was uppermost in their 
thoughts, the consequences of which were pic- 
tured in as many ways as fruitful imaginations could 
conceive. The rider threw himself trom the saddle 
directly at the door step, and Ludovicus was ready 
to meet him. 

** Ts this,”’ said he, “ the house of Col. Edson?’ 
| “Itis, sir!’ replied Lodovicus. 

*‘T have a letter to his care, sent by Esquire 
Bozville, of ******.” 
| Ludovicus took the letter that was extended to 
his outstretched hand, and observed it was ad- 
dressed to himself; he opened it, and tound that it 
‘related to the affairs of the synod that sat upon the 
conduct of That ecclesiastical assembly 
had censured his enemy’s conduct, and restricted him 
to certain definite rules of good behaviour for the 
future; to all of which he assented and subscribed 
| This was good news—and Ludovicus immediately 
set himself about answering the letter, during which 
time the messenger was entertained with the fruits 
jand viands of the sideboad, and the exhausted steed 
|put in charge of the hostler. Ludovicus finished 
his letter, describing his heart’s delight at the joy- 
ful news; he also begged the delivery of a billet- 
|doux to Colonel Edson, who could be found at No 
|—, Washington-street. Colonel Edson returned to 
| wards evening, and corroborated the statements 
that had been received in the fore-part of the day 
With what unbounded delight was this good news 
jrelated and received by the mutual and endearing 
friends at Myrtle Grove? 
| The autumnal season was nearly spent, and Lu 
}dovicus had deferred making arrangements for his 
|egress into the city. One week, however, and his 
best wishes were accomplished. They now en 
tered the metropolis with the spirit of becomin; 
|pride and good feelings, and being seated in a 
abode which they could call their own, they glided 
along with the revolving wheels of time for the 





space of seven years, during which period, thre¢ 


| sweet children blessed their union. 


But ere another year had elapsed, my friend, the 
\fond father, the kind and indulgent husband, and 


trouble. There were, at the time he was paying, was delightful, having an elegant sufficiency to | worthy ornament of society, was laid iow. in the 


his addresses to her, two individuals who “‘ marked 


make themso. The result of the investigation in 


dust. Before his demise, he called his wife, an¢é 
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mother to his bedside, and talked to them of their 
future prospects of living, of the situation of his af- 
fairs, which were in the most perfect order; finally, 
enjoined upon them, by all the ties of love and gra- 
titude, that they should never, in this life, live sepa 
rate from one another, but whatever changes in 
events might take place with either, the other 
should be consulted. This they assented to, and he 
departed in peace, for another, and, we trust, a bet- 
ter world. 


The sable weeds of mourning were scarcely worn 
to be seen by the multitudinous crowd, ere they 
again had to cover the persons of those who were 
called to mourn a second bereavement. ‘The dar- 
ling and promising son of Lavina was, in a sudden 
moment, taken away, in a fit of apoplexy ; thus, in 
the short space of two weeks, a husband and only 
son, were snatched from her. 

The young widow retired from the world into 
the privacy of domestic life, devoting her exem- 
plary worth and talents to the education of her re- 
maining children ; her pecuniary interest was fund- 
ed in a way which enabled her readily to meet the 
attendant expense of her family, and also to accu- 
mulate an addition to the principal. Far from her 
thoughts were such as those of ever becoming the 
spouse of another; but these thouglits were but 
transient and desultory. <A little than 
year had elapsed, and the sable crape of mournful 
respect was thrown aside, and the young widow once | 
Women na-| 
turally beautiful, and possessing equal attractions of 
mind, do not easily lose their prepossessing charms 
Lavina was of this description, and soon there was 


more one 


more mingled with the mazy crowd. 


one who became a slave to her widowed worth 
Her scruples were too weak, and her love too ar- 
dent to resist such an offer as was that of Horace 
Marvin’ Men of his worth and erudition are not), 
at the command of every one, and of course could: 
not be rejected by the lovely Lavina. Her second 
marriage, however, was the test of affectionate re- 
gard existing between the mother and daughter 
The unadulterated ties of friendship, the regard and 
respect of each, was told to her intended husband ; 
the vow existing between them never to separate, 
was suffered to be an insurmountable objection, 
but when the circumstances were related to him, 
his answer was, ‘‘[t will be my pride to have her 
and your children always with us, and to prove to 
you and to them, how much I admire your inviola 
ble attachment, by every attention on my part to 
make you all mutually happy This candid affirm- 
ation most effectually dissipated the clouded obsta- 
cles they were most apprehensive of, and just eigh- 
teen months from the time I saw her weeping over 
her dead husband, 1 beheld her crowned with the 
bridal wreath, apparently in all the splendour and 
treshness of her maiden youth. 

Now again Lavina is enjoying all the comforts of 
Peace and contentment are dwell- 
ers in the mansion of these happy people. Her two 
daughters-are fast growing to womanhood. Asa 
step-father they know Marvin so only by name, for 
he has proved to them a kiad and indulgent parent, 
a good protector, and an eminent promoter of their 
education and tastes. Of hopes anticipated, itneed 
only be said, that Lavina’s appearances again show | 
that she ‘loves her lord.” ea 


domestic bliss. 





WOMAN'S FEELINGS 


He who can trifle with a woman’s feelings, is not only 


uuworthy a woman's love, but becomes, thereby, a very 


heinous transgiessor avainst the laws both of honour and 


jetstice; and when the victim of neglect thereby becomes | 
the-yictim of pining disease, Tam of opinion that a con- 
agicutious jury would not greatly err were they to return 
a verdict of wilful murder against the guilty trifler 


| Sound moves sixty thousand feet in a minute. 


| strong wind goes twenty feet in a second. 
| one fifty feet in a second. 


INTERESTING SELECTIONS. 





IN HASTE TO BE MARRIED 

A man went froin Dallington to Hellingly to be married 
but not being provided with a certificate of the banns 
having been regularly published, the minister was under 
the necessity of postponing the wedding till the following 
day, not thinking it possible that the man could return in 
time, so great a distance, on foot, for the performance 
of the 
to make the attempt, and after pulling off his hat, and 


ceremony sooner. He was, however, determined 


committing it to the care of his mtended bride, started 
from the church-yard, at full speed, and returning to 
Hellingly twenty minutes before twelve, completing a 
distance of twenty miles in exactly two hours and a half, 
to the great joy of the betrothed damsel, who anxiously 
awaited his arrival, which had no sooner taken place, than 
a congratulatory salute was exchanged, when the young 
couple repaired to the hymeneal altar and were made 
happy. 





REASONABLE PEOPLE. 


The following singular marriage has recently taken 
place at Stansborough. A baker named J. married in 
1810, and soon afterwards was obliged to join the army. 
He was made prisoner in one of the first encounters with 
the enemy, and sent three hundred leagues from the field 
ot battle 
from him, supposed he was dead, and applied to the tri- 
This was granted 


In 1817, his wife not receiving any intelligence 


bunal for permission to marry again 
Bb. Bat the honey moon was 


searcely over when the long-lost baker J 


to her, and she married Mr 
re-appeared ; 
however, instead of finding fault with what his wife had 
done, he approved of it, and obtaimed her consent that he 
himself should take another wife. This he accordingly 
did, and lived very happily with his second wife until the 
mouth of June, 1825, when she died. Fifteen days after 
Mr B. the husband of J's first wife, thought proper to bid 
adieu to this world; and on the 26th of last December J 


and his first wife married cach other for the second time 





THE GRAVE OF A FEMALE, 
For myself, I can pass by the tomb of a man with some- 
what of a calm indifference ; but, when I survey the grave 
With the 


holy name of woman | associate every soft, delicate affec- 


of a female, a sigh involuntarily escapes me. 


I think of her as the young and bashful virgin, 


cheeks crimsoned 


tion 
with eves sparkling, and with eac! 
impassioned feeling of her heart; of the kind and affec- 
tionate wife, absorbed in the exercise of her domestic du- 
ties; as the chaste and virtuous matron, tired with the 
follies of the world, and preparing for that grave into 
which she must sosoon descend. Oh! there is something 
in contemplating the character of a woman that raises the 


She is 


formed to adorn and humanize mankind, to soothe his 


soul far, far above the vulgar level of society. 
cares, and strew his path with flowers. In the hour of 
distress she is a rock on which he leans for support, and 
when Providence calls him from existence, her tears be- 
dew his grave. Can I look down upon her tomb without 
emotion? Man has always justice done to his memory— 
woman never. The pages of history lie open to the one; 
but the meck and unobtrusive excellences of the woman 
sleep with her, unnoticed in the grave. In her may have 
shone the genius of the poet with the virtues of the saint— 
the energy of the man, with the tender softness of the wo- 
man. She too may have passed unheeded along the ste- 
ril pathway of her existence, and felt for others as I now 


feel for ber. 





PHILOSOPHY. 
Light goes about thirteen millions of miles in a minute. 
A mode- 
A 


A very violent 


rate wind goes at the rate of ten feet in a second. 


When a cannon is fired, if we 
are distant a mile, we hear the report twenty-four seconds 
after we see the flash. ‘The nearest of the stars is five 
thousand times more distant from us than the sun—its 
distance, therefore, is seventy-seven billions and four hun- 
dred millions of miles. Were a cannon, therefore, fired 
from a star, it would require five millious and four hun-| 


dred thousand years for the report to reach us 


JUDGMENT. 

“Take a judgment against him, and execute it imme 
diately,’ said the lawyer. The man he addressed was ; 
Christian. The lawyer had only his name to tell he was 
“It will ruin him, if I follow your advice,"’ said tix 
“If you consult 


one 
client, who was a man of compassion 
the interest of another more than your own,” interrupted 
the lawyer, “ why did you send for me ?’’—1 could hear n 
more—but lhope the man of compassion did not suffer 
benevolence to be rooted from the breast where it seemed 
to bud. We know that the law is good, if a man use it 
lawfully, but we should ever deal with others as we would 
And would the lawyer like 


that any man should take a judgment against him and 


wish others to deal with us 
execute it immediately ? No—judgment belongeth only t 
one, and alfhough we are all debtors to him, he would 
readily give us all liberty and happiness for ever. 





A TENDER HUSBAND. 
A gentleman in the city was for some time yoked to a 


mate, who had that amiable quality of never receiving, or 


| supposing herself to receive any injury without breaking 


silence. Que day observing her consort whispering some 
thing to the maid she instantly fixed her fangs in his face, 
tore up his hair by the reots, and, in short, suffered pas 
sion so much to get the better of her, that she was actual 
ly suffocated by its violence. The penitent poor husband 
was so overcome with grief at the sad accident, that he 


Jorgot to use any ot those methods recomn.ended by the 


Humane Society for the recovery of persons in his wife's 
situation. Indeed, so anxious was he for her everlasting 
repose, that he gave insfant iustructions tor her /uneral 
directing most particularly that she shou'd be buried wit! 
Being asked the reason ef this 
the 


her face downward! 


‘why,” replied he, “if she should happen to awake, 


more she scratches the deeper she goes !"’ 





THIN HOUSES. 

A gentleman of taste lately fitted up a louse in a sty! 
of creat elegance. On showing it, however. to a friend 
the latter objected to the thinness of the partitions whic! 
divided the rooms from each other, observing that all that 


Io 


this the owner replied, that he would immediately try the 


was said in one room might be overheard in the next 


validity of the objection, by an experiment which could 
not fail. 
directed him to go into the next room, to carefully shut 


He accordingly calied his servant Patrick, and 


the doors, and then listen in order to ascertain if he coul 
distinguish any words spoken im the room where his mas 
When the master thoug it that Pat was pr 
perly stationed he called out to him loudly, “* Do you hea: 


ter remaimea 


sir 


me ?’’ Pat iminediately answered as loudly “ No 





AN ALLEGORY, 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN 
The high chamberlain, at the court of hing Herod, wa 
clad in purple and costly attire, his wealth was unbounded 
and he lived sumptuously every day. There came unt 
him, from a far country, a friend of his youth, whom h« 


had not seen for many years; and the chamberlain gave 


a great feast, and invited many guests to honour th 
stranger. 
costly vessels of cordial and wine were spread in profu 


Rich viands in dishes of gold and silver, and 


sion upon the board; and the rich man sat at the head of 
the board and made good cheer; and at his right hand sat 
his friend, that had come from a distant land, and they ate 
and drank and were filled. Then the 
country spake to the chamberlain of king Herod: “ Suc 


man from a far 
sumptuousness and splendour, as appears in thy house, | 


And be 


admired the splendour of the rich man, and called him 


have never seen in my own land, far and near.” 
fertunate above all men upon earth. But the rich man 
the chamberlain of the king, took an apple from a golden 
stand. 
and the rich man said: “ Behold, this, apple rested upon 


The apple was large and fair, of a purple red 


gold; and it ts fair to the eye!” and he reached it to the 
stranger, the friend of his youth; but the stranger cut the 
apple, and lo! in its middle was a worm! Then the stran 
ger looked the 
chamberlain looked down upon the earth and sighed! 


sidewise at chamberlain, but the chie! 





The question, ‘‘ why printers do not succeed in busines 
as well as brewers’ was thus answered: “ becatse prin- 
ters work for the head, and brewers for the stomach; and 
where twenty men have a stomach but one bas a bead 
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FRENCH THEATRE 

The following is the plot of a very humorous piece, 
which is frequently performed at ghe theatres in Paris. 
Its purport is to ridicule the facility with which divorces 
are obtained, and the indelicate traffic of getting a hus- 
band or a wife by advertisement or agency. An elderly 
man married a young wife of unimpeachable virtue, but 
of a disposition so extravagant as to tire him of wedlock ;' 
he, therefore, without having any thing to impute to her 
of moral defect, resolves to divorce her: and the young 
lady, who has nothing to charge her husband with but a’ 
defect very natural to his years, resolves upon the same 
thing; but both carry on the design privately, and deter- 
mine, before they separate, to provide themselves with 
other helpmates. Early one morning, the gentleman goes 
to an office which advertised to supply both sexes with 
partners, and makes his business known to the master, 
with whom a very humorous scene ensues. The masier 
takes his memorandum-book to enter the description of 
the old gentleman, and the humour consists in the vanity 
of the portrait which he draws of himself, contrasted with 
his real feebleness and age ; for when the description is 
finished, an old man of seventy appears upon paper to 
have the activity and features of a youth of twenty-one 
Just as the description is finished, the master is informed 
that a lady is waiting for him; he begs his customer to 
withdraw into an inner reom, and immediately the wift 
herself is ushered in. An excellent scene here ensues be- 
tween the master, who is a coxcomb, and the lady, whose 
modesty will not permit her to dwell on her accomplish- 
ments. The memorandum-book is then put into her 
hands, and she immediately selects the description which 
the husband had just given of himself, and requests to see 
this active, well-proportioned young fellow. ‘‘ You shall 
see him this instant,” says the master, “he 
house “ Heaven be praised,” she exciaims, “ but what 
are my charms to his? (give me some rouge, Monsieur)— 
Can he look upon such a creature ? (¢ould you let me have 
some patches ’)—I shall sink with confusion. Is he so 
amiable as he describes himself? O heavens-—if he should 
not like me!” Whilst she is in the hurry of preparation, | 
the master opens an imner door, and encourages the old 
gentleman to come forth, who at first hangs back: they 
soon, however, burst upon each other's view ; and the ca- 
tastrophe ends in a good laugh, and the determimation of 
the parties to live together, and give over the thoughts of 
« divorce. 


is in the 


YANKEE SELFISHNESS 

Mr. Printer—I send you, according to promise, a dia- 
logue which took place not long since between myself and 
a Connecticut farmer. Being on a mineralogical excur- 
sion, several miles from home, where | had not the good 
fortune to be very well known, | luckily discovered a mi- 
neral by the road side, valuable only to the lover of natural 
history, contained in a large fragment of a rock—pleased 
with the discovery of a mineral! so rare, | left my horse 
and wagon, and proceeded immediately to breaking the 
fragment in which it was imbedded, when the angry, vi- 
saged farmer drove up, and commenced this singular con- 





fab, thus :— 

Farmer. How d’ y’ du? What are you going to do with 
that are stone / i 

Myself. Lam going to break it if possible 

I’. What do you want to break it for ’ 

VY. In order to load it in my wagon the easici 

F. What use do you expect to put it to? 

M. Not any io particular—I get it for the sake of curi- 
sity, merely. 

F. That's a likely story to tell me—do you know who 
this stone belongs to? 

M. No, sir, but from its being in the highway I sh 
suppose that it belongs to the public 

F. Well, I can tell you whose it is—it an’t the public's 
by a plaguy sight—that stone belongs to me-—for it was 
lrawed off o’ my land, and if there’s any varty in it | want 


ild 


it myself. 

M. What peculiar variu do you suppose this stone 
to possess ? 

F. That's a question of your own axin; but if you know 
what vartu there is in it, I wish you'd tell me. 

M. [ know of no vartu in this stone, more than in any | 
other about here. 

F. I] don’t believe that—there’s sartin’y rarfu jn it. or 


Ny ou wouldn't be here after it—can't it be melted down into 
gold, or silver, or something ? 
M. Why, really, sir, | can't practice deception ; and to 
, tell the plain truth, I think it can be melted into something 
F. Now, by zounds I forbid your takin’ away a single 
bit of that stone. 
M. By zounds | shall take away as much as I please 
F. I tell you, in the mildness of my Christian disposi- 
tion, that if you take any of it, | will prosecute you 
M. Very good—but, as the sportsmen say, * to trap the 
game you must know where it burrows.” 
fF. Well, then, where do you live ! 
M. | live at home, most of the time 
F. Now, if you won't git mad, I'll ax you one more 
| question, and then leave you 
VW. You have my word, sir; ask on 
F. What is your name ? 
M. Um not in the least offended—ask another if you 


please 

FF. [leaping trom his wagon ]}—You impudent rascal! | 
have a good will to horsewhip you. 

M. (looking up—till now busily engaged in breaking the 
rock }—1/ you harbour any good will towards me, sir, | am 
really giad—I think it ts the first time you was ever well 
disposed towards any man 

F. [stepping up and taking hold of my sledge ]—I order 
you to leave this ground hencejorth 

M. [iettnmg go the sledge, but rolling up my shirt 
sleeves |—I order you to deliver that siedge to me forlh- 
with—and no longer interrupt me in my business 

F. (quitting his hold on the sledge, and returning to his 
wagon |—Do you live in these parts, you 

M. [at work again |—Ves, I live about here at present 

F. Whose employ are you in, and what business do you 


foliow for a livin’ ! 

M. tam in my own employ, and get my living by ma- 
king money. 

F. Making money ! 
on }—You're a blackguardin’ saucy puppy, and Vil prose- 


ha '—( raising his voice and driving 


cute you for steadin’ and counterfeitin’ betore nig ht. 
Several weeks have etapsed since this aflair transpired 
and I have not yet heard from my worthy friend. Siex. 





FROM CARIVS NORTHERN SUMMER 


rank have sv 


In Russia ladies of 
of the knout, 


beth. Madame Lapookin, who was one of the loveliest 


women belonging to the court of that empress, had been) 


intunately acquainted with a foreign ambassador who was 
concerned in a conspiracy against Elizabeth, and on this 
account his fair companion was denounced as an accessa- 
ry in his guilt, and condemned to undergo the knout; the 
truth was, Madame Lapookin had been indiscreet enough 
to mention some of the endless amours of her imperial 
mistress. 
an elegant undress, which increased the beauty of her 
charms and the interest of her situation. Distinguished 
by the captivation of her mind and person, she had been 
the idol of the court, and wherever she moved she was en- 
vironed by admirers; she wis now surrounded by exccu 
upon whom she gazed with astonishment, and 


The beautiful culprit mounted the scaflold in 


tioners, 
seemed to doubt that she was the object of such cruel pre 
parations. One of the executioners pulled off a cloak 
which covered her bosom, at which, like Charlotte Cor 
dee, as she was preparing tor the guillotine, her modesty 
‘took alarm, she started back, turned pale, and burst into 
tears. Her clothes were soon stripped off her back, b: 
fore the eager eyes of an immense concourse of people 
profoundly silent. One of the executioners then took her 
by both hands, and turning half round, raised ber on his 
lifting a little from the 


back, inclining forwards, her 


ground; upon which the other executioner laid hold of | 


her delicate limbs with his rough hands, adjusted her on 
the back of his coadjutor, and placed her in the properest 
posture for receiving the punishment. He then retreated 
a few steps, measuring the proper distance with a steady 
eye, and leaping backwards, gave such a blow as to carry 
away a slip of skin from the neck to the centre of hei 
back; then striking his feet against the ground, he mad 
a second blow parallel to the former, and ina few mi- 
nutes all the skin of the back was cut away in small 
| slips, most of which remained hanging to her dress; hex 


| sand crowns!" 


' house—tor, should our 


ered the punishment! 
It is not generally known that an execution | 
of this nature took place in the reign of the cruel Eliza- 


'never felt that the spring had really come, 


nished to Siberia. It is impossible to reflect upon this si 
vage scene, in which the empress betrayed all the qu li 
ties of a ruthless barbarian. without equal horror and ind! 
History represents Elizabeth as the most indo 
which her por- 


nation 
lent, v luptuous, and sensual of her sex, 
traits tully confirm An anecdote is related of ber, whic 


that she was a 


proves. tf any thing further were wanting 


total stranger to feeling. One of her ladies in waiting 


who was tar advanced in years, and laboured under a 
great weakness in her limbs, one day very nearly fainted 
in the presence of the empress, from the fatigue of stand 
ing. Elizabeth observing her situation, inquired the cause 
and upon being informed, she coolly replied: © Oh, ts ut 
little « and | will 


that I do not see you 





so’ then lean a yainst those drawers 


make believe 





MADMAN AND SPORTSMAN 

A physician of Milan, who undertook the cure of mad 
men, had a pit of water in his house, in which he kept his 
patients, some up to the knees, some to the girdle, and 
some tu the chin, according to the greater or lesser degree 
of madness with which they were affected. One of the 
madmen, who was on the pomlt ot his rec overy, happen 
ing to be standing at the house-door, saw a young noble 
man pass, with his hawk upon his fist, well mounted, and 
jwith the usual equipage of hawking-dogs, falconers, &c. 
behind him. The madman demanded to know to what 
use was all this preparation, and was courteously answer- 
And how much,” said the mad 
he fowls you killina 


crowns 


ed, to kill certain birds 


man may be the worth of all t 


vear’’ The nobleman replied, ‘tive or ten 


may your hawks, spa 


And what,” said the madman, 
niels, horses, &c, stand you in the year About five 


thousand crowns,’ replied the gentleman ‘Five thou 


replied the madman ; and gazing athima 
moment with the wild earnestness of an approaching fren- 
into 


(the 


zy, he seized bim by the shoulder, and forcing him 


the pit, immerged him several times in the water 


usual practice of bis master, with his more desperate pa- 
} 


Having thus ducked him, he led him back to the 
“Hark'ye, my friend, 


and make all possible haste from thi 


tients 


door said he, dismissing him, 


“take my advice 
drown 


master come home, he'll 


you but what he will cure you. 





THE LARK 


Higher, and higher than ever rose the tower of Be! 
soars and sings the Lark, the lyrical port of the sky. Lis 
ten ' listen! and the more remote the bird, the louder i 


his bymn in heaven. He scems, in his loftiness, to hav 
left the earth for ever, and to have forgotten his lowly 
nest. The primroses and the daisies, and all the sweet hill 
flowers, must be unremembered in the lofty regio of light 
But just as the Lark is lost, he and his song together, both 
are again scen and heard wavering down the sky and in 
a little while he is walking contented along the furrows oi 
the braided corn, or on the clover leaf, that has not felt the 
ploughshare for half a century In our boyish days, we 
till the clear 
singing lark went careering before our ch 


Then all the earth wore a vernal look, and th 


iddened eyes uy 


fo heaven 





ringing sky saul, ** winter is over and gone.” As we 
roamed on a holiday, over the wide pastoral moors, to an 
gle in the lochs and pools, unless the d \y were very 
clor , the song of some lark or other was still warblin; 


aloft, and made a part of our happiness The creature 


could not have been more joyful in the skies, than we were 


on the green sward, We, too, had our wings, and flew 


through our holiday 





MISTAKE OF POPE 


We have always thought Pope wrong in saying 


Ar 


honest man is the noblest work ef God.” For ourselves 
we give a decided preference to au honest woman; wo 


men are preferable in every thing 





Moderate dancing occasionally, is a valuable exercise. To 
the powers of music and elevated festivity, it unites the char... 
of refined sociability and attraction, and inspires an animation 

|which moves the system in a more pleasing and effectual 
manner, and with happicr effects, than other common ex 


|| tongue was cut out immediately after, and she was ba-' ercises can boast 
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THE REPOSITORY. ! “It is a woman,” said he to his father, “and a|/doctor, sighed out, “ My wife! wy boy!” Then 
ss = , = |\sweet baby locked up in herarms. Alas! I am | burst into a violent flood of tears. ‘* This 1s favour- 
| afraid I have snatched them from the sea too late ; || able,” resumed the doctor; ‘when he has given 
T ’ nara ‘imesil | life seems totally gone.”” | vent to his grief, his mind will become calm, and I 
ning gleamed faintly in the horizon. Nature seem- | 9°" mother’s care, whilst you run to the village for lovely babe, wn complete nis secewany; Tor 5 Reve 

: . ‘no doubt of their being the objects whose loss he 


' | a doctor. I will stay here awhile ; perchance some 
ed to pause asif expecting the last convulsive shock. }, : 
P P Se other poor souls may be washed ashore; and J can- | mourns.” 


“Tis likely to prove a dreadful night,” said Pe-! noe quit the place as long as any hopes remain of | ‘The violence of his grief seemed now subsiding, 
ter to his wife, as they sat with their son and daugh- | being useful to my fellow creatures.” | and with a faint voice he inquired where he was, 
ter, fearfully watching the approach of the storm.— Philip soon arrived at home with his unfortunate |@2d who had been so cruel as to snatch him from 


“ Hark! how the sea-guils scream! see how they | charge. His mother and sister were watching at | the grave where all his fondest hopes were buried? 


vet : : : ; ; 
hover in the air! Pray heaven protect poor souls the door, in anxious expectation of their return; ‘I hope not,” said Peter. “ God be praised, you 





THE STORM 


” 
—. ” said H h. «1 f they assisted him to place the lady on the bed, and | are preserved. I saw you struggling with the waves, 
yee bare ee ae ortunate you re- | Hannah, with a gentle force, disengaged the infant | and though somewhat old, I trusted in that Almigh- 
turned from fishing so soon - _ from the tight embrace of its lovely parent, (asthey |ty power who has aided my honest endeavours 


“I saw the coming tempest, good wife, and bust- | imagined her to be,) and consigned it to the care of) through life, to enable me to save you: I plunged 
led myself in pushing towards the shore ; but letus Fanny, who pressed the cold but beauteous cheek | into the foaming ocean, and seized you as you were 
not lose time in useless talk, when, perhaps, some of the unconscious babe to hers, and folding itto her'sinking. Being a tolerable swimmer, and not far 
poor shipwrecked wretches may want our assist-| bosom, wept over its early fate with a fond mother’s | from shore,! was able to support you until I reach- 
ance. Do you and Fanny fetch some faggots, and care. She stripped it of its sea-@renched robes, ed land; and, thanks be to heaven, I was made the 
make a fire, whilst I step down with Philip to the | and chafed its little limbs before the fire. Soonshe | weak instrument of your preservation.” 
beach, and see if any vessel is near. If, Hannah, | thought she could feel a faint motion of itsheart;  ‘« Fatal, fatal humanity !” murmured the unhap- 
we should (under divine Providence) be the hum- | and soon, with a transport of delight, she saw its, py youth; “ but for that, I had been ere now united 
ble means of saving one life this night, we shall not ‘sparkling black eyes unclose, and fixing on her’s, to my beloved Ellinor, and my cherub boy.” 
fave lived in vain.” with a smile, it thanked her for her tender care.. ‘You must not give way to despair,” said the 

The thunder now burst in dreadful peals over. Worlds could not have purchased the delightful doctor; “it will retard your recovery. Besides, it 
their little hut; and the frequent vivid flashes of emotions that played around her heart, when she | js inpious to arraign the decrees of Providence, who 
lightning made them tremble as they shot their fork-| perceived the babe’s returning animation; with. orders all for the best; and who can tell but the 
ed rays across their roof of thatch. Hannah and grateful joy she raised her eyes to heaven, and |same Divine Power whose mercy preserved you, 
Fanny, with tottering steps, hastened to the wood- | wrapping the wearied boy (who had again closed may have extended his goodness to others, and your 
house for fuel; at the same time, Peter, with his them in a sweet slumber) in warm flannel, she, wife and child may yet live to bless you?” 
son, buttoned on their fisherman’s coats, and each | carried him into the next room, where her mother “Impossible! I saw them sink ; a cruel wave tore 
taking a lighted torch, braved the fury of the tem-| was employed in fruitless endeavours to restore the them from my arms; they sunk, and rose no more! 
pest as they bent their way towards the sea-shore. | lady. Philip, who had been some time gone for the || Why then should I live? It would have been mer- 
Here the storm was dreadful beyond description; | doctor, now entered with him; and at the same in- cy to have left me to my fate ” 
the sea appeared a liquid torrent of fire, as it rose to stant, Peter arrived, bearing on his shoulders the As he was speaking, Fanny, with joy glowing on 
meet the blazing sky Deep thunder reverberated | apparent lifeless body of a young man, whose dress her countenance, rushed into the room :—‘‘ The la- 
through the rocks with horrid noise. The anxious pespoke him of superior order. Philip eased his dy lives!” said she to the doctor; “she is awake, 
and nearly-appalled fishermen waved their torches) ¢4ther of his sad load, and conveyed it to his own, and wishes to see you.” 
on high, in hopes their friend!y rays would catch bed; that of his father being occupied by the lady, “‘ What lady?” inquired the agitated stranger, 
the sight of any distressed vessel that might be |/to whom the doctor was now introduced. Having ' starting up in the bed. 
driven towards the coast. Amid the pauses of the examined the body, he declared his opinionthatlife| ‘‘ The lady and her child that my brother saved 
Storm, they thought they could distinguish the cries | was not entirely extinct; but that there was very from the wreck.” 

Of distress ; they strained their sight across the deep, | jittle hope, unless they implicitly obeyed hisdirec-. “Tis my wife, my dearest Ellinor,” he exclaim- 
and perceived, by the incessant blaze of ligtning, tions. ‘This they promised faithfully, and he com- ed. ‘ Merciful heaven be praised! But where’s my 
a ship struggling to ride out the storm; at one mo- | menced his operations. For a long time they des-| boy ?” 

ment il seemed to touch the sky, then instantly was paired of success; at length adeep sigh announced) “ Asleep by the side of the lady, sir,’’ answered 
plunged into the fiery ocean. Peterand Philp hal-|/t> them the joyful tidings that she yet breathed; Fanny, viewing him with astonishment, mingled 
looed with all their might, and again waved their they redoubled their exertions, eager to preserve with pleasure. 

torches with frantic eagerness. But the thunder per Ina short time she opened her eyes, andbav-| “ O suffer me to sce her,” said he, turning to the 
mocked their efforts, and roared a loud defiance to ing looked wildly round the room, with another ‘doctor, “to clasp her and my child again to this 
their cries. The vessel was still in sight, and la- ‘deep-drawn sigh she closed them, as they feared, throbbing heart, and I'll for ever bless you. Per- 
bouring to reach the spot where they were stand- forever. The family were on the point of betray- haps she now laments my loss, not knowing that I 
ing, when suddenly it seemed lifted in the air, and ing their grief by loud lamentations, when the doc- | still live to guard and protect her.” 

then with fury dashed into the merciless deep. A’ tor checked them. * On no account would I permit you to visit her 
scream, a horrid scream, succeeded, and all was! « Re silent,” said he; “she has fallen into asound jin the state you are now in; endeavour to calm 
hushed. Peter and his son gazed on each other in sleep. Nature is exhausted, and requires rest; keep |your perturbed spirits; and when I can, without 
speechless agony; then directed their despairing | the room quiet, I will now attend the gentleman: danger, bring you to each other, depend on it I 
looks towards the dreadful scene of terror. And) good Peter, show me where he is.” will. Try to rest ; I must now attend your lady, and 
now the storm, as if fully glutted with the sacrifice They soon reached the small apartment, and found ,on my return, I hope to find you sufficientiy com- 
of the poor sinking victims ot its rage, was slowly Philip standing by the bed-side, and gazing in posed, to render it unnecessary to oppose your 
abating. Still the waves dashed with ungovern- yournful silence on the unhappy object lying be- wishes any longer ”’ 

able fury, and roiling towards the shore, carried on fore him, whose eyes were rivetted on his witha) He then proceeded to the lady, whom he found 
their agitated bosoms large pieces of the wreck, yacant stare, whilst strong convulsive sobs alone sensible, but very weak. She was leaning ove1 


nearly Washing them to the feet of Peterand his son, gave intimation of bis existence. her sleeping babe, whose beauteous face she de- 
who stood rivetted to the fatal spot. | How long has the gentleman been in this way, || luged with tears. 
“Look, father!’ exclaimed Philip; “is not that’ my lad?” inquired the doctor. ** Poor fatherless boy,’’ she sadly sighed out, as 
a body floating this way? and yet it seems of a) « Nearly half an hour, sir,’’ replied Philip ; ‘‘ but the doctor entered, and took her hand, to feel if slic 
strange shape.” | I feared to call you from the lady.” || was sufficiently recovered to bear the happy tidings 
Just as he had uttered these words, a wave roll-) ‘You acted right; there is nothing dangerous in he had to communicate. He found her mere com 


ing furiously, threw the object of his observations these symptoms ; his mind suffers more than his bo-'| posed than he had reason to expect. In the ten- 
on the sands. Philip flew to the spot ; and, as ase-| dy; some dreadful thought preys upon it, which he derest manner he imparted to her the news that 
cond wave was preparing to return it to the treach- |in vain endeavours to recollect clearly.” } her husband still survived, She keard the welcome 
erous element, he lifted it from the ground, and) He now approached the bed, and took up the tidings with a heart overflowing with gratitude, 
hastened, as fast as his burthen would permit, to the| hand of the poor sufferer, who instantaneously with- and begged to see him. The doctor finding there 
@lace he had left, as more secure from danger 


| drew his eyes from Philip, and fixing them on the | would be no danger in acceding to her wishes, pro 
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mised to grant her request; and, with pleasure 
beaming in his face, he returned to the stranger, 
who had just awakened from a refreshing slumber. 
Having assisted him to rise, and dress himself in 
such apparel as the limited wardrobe of Philip would 
produce, he attended him to the apartment of the 
Jady. At the door he again requested him to be 
calm, as he could not answer for the effects any 
sudden emotion might have on the harrassed spirits 
of the lady. 

«IT will, I will, indeed, be calm ; only let me see 
her,” said he. 

The doctor threw open the door, and in an in- 
stant he clasped his beloved partner to his breast. 

“© My Ellinor!” ‘“ My Henry!” was all they 
could utter. The doctor withdrew for a short 
time. thinking his presence might be a restraint on 
their feelings ; and wishing to indulge his own in a 
way, that, to the callous mind, would appear un- 
manly. 

Having recovered himself, he re-entered the 
apartment, and found them tranquilly enjoying each 
other’s society, The child, too, had awakened with 
the fervency of his delighted father’s caresses, and 
lay smiling in his face; whilst his littl chubby 
hand encircled one of his fingers. 

** What a charming picture of wedded love!” 
said he, as he entered, ‘“‘ may ye long, very long, 
remain a blessing to each other, and to your charm- 
ing boy.” 

They thanked him for his friendly wishes, and | 
then requested to see the good family, whose hu- 
manity had saved their lives. 

Peter, his wife, and children, gladly obeyed the 
summons; for it was with reluctance they had re-, 
tired previous to the interview. 

“In what way can we express our gratitude to 
the preservers of our lives and happiness ?”’ said 
Henry to them as they entered the room: ‘ words | 
will but slightly convey to you the extent of my) 
feelings—never shall I be able to repay your hospi-| 
tality.” 

** Heaven has fully repaid us, in restoring your- 
self, your lady, and son, to our earnest prayers.” 

“ Tis a poor recompense for your trouble, honest | 
Peter,”’ replied Henry, “ you deserve a richer re- | 
ward. My fortune is ample ; command it to the ut- | 
most; never can] make you sufficient amends. Tell | 
me hew I can serve you.”’ 

** Since your honour is so good,” replied Peter, | 
bowing, ‘I will make free to beg the favour, that | 
if you should ever come this way, you will not over-|, 
Jook our poor hut. To hear of the welfare of your |, 
lady and son, and sometimes to see you all, is the | 
sweetest recompense you can make us.” 

“‘] should be unworthy to live, could I refuse so 
kind a request. Never will this hospitable roof, or) 
its worthy inhabitants, be blotted from my memory. 
Nor shall you be obliged to toil from morn till night 
fora scanty subsistence, whilst I have it in my power 
to render the rest of your days comfortable. I will 
hear no refusal—(for Peter was going to reply.) 
All I can do will but poorly repay the obligation I 
feel myself under to you.”’ 

In a few days, Ellinor being recovered, they bid 
in affectionate adieu to Peter and his family, who | 
parted from them with regret; nor did they omit | 
their warmest acknowledgments to the worthy doc- | 
tor for his kind attention, promising to repay him as | 
soon as they arrived in London; all the property), : 
they had with them being lost in the ill-fated vessel, |""¢e" "—" E*! 
Fanny, at parting, pressed the rosy cheek of the lit-, back to her vivid recollection a thousand sce — the inn- 
tle Henry to her lips, who clung around her neck || pression of which was stamped upon her heart, she felt at 
Sea catia aie long before Pet |, and all its pleasant scenes came fresh as the reviving dew 
saan .™ 8 Fe Peter Was | on her feelings. 
put in possession of a comfortable competency, || But years had passed away ; she had grown to woman- 


were they visited by the ever grateful Henry, ac- 
companied by Ellinor and their son. When seated 
at the friendly fireside of their aged host, they talk- 
ed of past events with saddened pleasure, mingled 
with a thankful adoration of that Divine Power, 
whose goodness watched over them amidst the war 
of elements. Nor did Peter or Philip ever cease to 
bless the impulse that taught them to brave the fury 
of the storm, and led them to the spot where they 
were made the happy instruments of rescuing so 
much worth and beauty from an untimely grave 





THE CASKET. 





FRIENDSHIP AND LOVE 

Love rules over her empire of hearts with a powerful 
and mysterious sway—her's is a world of delightful 
dreams—of rapturous hopes—or of broken-hearted dis- 
appointments, melancholy, and death. Friendship sways 
a colder sceptre; is the lord of a less feverish dominion ; 
but her history is scarcely less marked by vicissitudes 
and change ; and, as few ever reach the first empire with- 
out passing through her gates, so hundreds who intended 
at first to pause in her dominions wander before they are 
aware into the warmer clime of Love 

Associations of Friendship most commouly spring from 
similarity of tastes. It was so in the case of Sanford and 
Celia. The same village school: the same holiday ram- 
bles; the familiar intercourse of immediate vneighbour- 
hood and corresponding rank, never fail to make ac- 
quaintances ; but it is only hearts moulded alike; pulses 
that beat in unison; spirits of kindred genius that na- 
turally run together and cement. Such, however, were 
the circumstances; such the genius, of my two early ac- 
quaintances, and the strong impulses of nature made 


them friends. 


roved together among the fields and flowers of their na- 
tive valley ; the residence of each was almost as much the 
home of the other as was the paternal roof; and gazing 
on the same mountain and valley scenes, accustomed to 
the same habits, and sharing in the same rustic sports 
they were happy in each other's company ; in each other's 
friendship; in each other's confidence; they knew not 
| why. But children of nature, and heirs of her simplicity, 
they confessed a mutual friendship in every word and 


action. 

At last, however, the time came for them to be sepa- 
rated. Sanford was sent to complete his education among 
some mercantile friends of the family in a distant city ; 
and Celia to a boarding-school. They promised to cor- 
respond; to remember each other 
then how far the current of their destinies were to carry 
new hopes, new friends, 


gut they knew not 
them apart. New pursuits, 
crowded from Sanford’s mind the early images he brought 
with him from his rural home ; and, in a few years, an op- 
portunity offering, he went out a supercargo to India. 
Celia returned, at length, to her home; she was the 
same girl still; the scenes through which she had passed 
had possessed some novelty, but not sufficient to wear 
away her early associations; she found herself restored 
to scenes that were more dear to her indeed; but she 
found their principal attractions in the remembrances 
they awakened; and she found there a vacuum. She 
cherished the image of her early friend; it grew more 
| distinct, as time and distance separated er from the or- 
She was fond of the pencil; and she sketched a 


side ; the thick clustering willows above; a romantic bower 
formed of twining grape and-mountain roses, half man- 
tled in the shade; and a gentle pair, a maiden and a boy, 
in the rustic dress of early days, standing hand in hand 
beside it; no one could mistake the likenesses ; she wrote 


They soon reached the |, 


Through all the years of childhood and of youth, they | 


| woodland scene; a green bank sloping gently to the rive r 


EARLY FRIENDSHIP’ —and while it brought, 


‘which form the only lasting bond of aflection ; 


iclining years in peace and ease. Once in every year (scenery ; in person even she was changed ; and she often 


| wondered that her heart should still remain the same, true 
to its early feelings and attachments. One afternoon, in 
autumn she was sitting in the shade of a fading elm tree, 
whose branches clustered round the window of her retired 
parlour, and screened it from the heat of the setting sun, 
when she saw a stranger approach the door with hesitat- 
ing step, and the scene 
around, as if in search of some long-lost object. He was 
It was Sanford—heyv 


India 


often turn aside to look upon 
shown by the servant to her room 


old friend and playmate ; returned wealthy from 
Time had greatly altered him—Celia involuntarily cast 
her eyes towards the picture—" how you have improved,”’ 
sail she, with a sweet blush as she recognised him and bid 
hin welcome ; he caught the direction of het eyes, and 
gazed upon the picture, lost in thought, at last he said, 
“ Celia, you are a sweet painter, will vou draw another 


picture for me.”” She laughed, “ with all my heart, if the 
replied, 


and write under it, 


task is as easy aone as that was.’ Then” he 


* join those hands in another pieture ; 
“ WEDDED Love.” “Thave no 


taste for fiction, Sanford ' 


Celia blushed deeply 
* But,” 
the original of the scene—my 


rejoimed he, clasping 
her in his arms, “ love 
will you allow me to propose the original scene first, it 
will be so easy to copy.” 

The Christmas holidays witnessed the nuptials ; and the 
counterpart of Celia’s picture was finished before spring 





REMEMBER 


THERE is not two other words in the language that can 


ME 


back a more fruitful train of past remembrances of friend- 


ship, than these. Look through your library, and when 
you cast your eye upon a volume that contains the name 
of an old companion, it will say—remember me Ilave 
you an ancient album, the repository of the mementos of 
early affection '—turn over its leaves, stained by the fin- 
gev of time, sit down and ponder upon the names enrotled 
on them; each speaks, each says, remember me Go im 


to the crowded church-yard, among the marble tombs 


read the simple and brief inscriptions that perpetuate the 
memory of departed ones; they too have a voice that 
speaks to the hearts of the living, and says 
Walk in the scenes of early rambles; the well-known 


remember 
me. 
paths of the winding streams, the ovespreading trees, the 
green and gently-sloping banks, will recal the dreams of 
juvenile pleasure, and the recollections of youthful com- 
too bear the treasured injunctions—re 
And this is all that is left at last of the wide 
circle of our earthly friends or 


called away by death, or thrown without our baad by the 


panions ; they 


member me 


Scatieved by fortune 


changes of circumstances or of character; m time, we 


find ourselves left alone with the recollection of what they 


were. Some were our benefactors, and won us by their 


favour: others, again, were models of virtue, and shared 


our praises and admiration. Itwas thus a littl while 


and then the chances of the world broke in upon the de 


lightful intercourse ; it ceased. Vet still, we do all we can 


to discharge the one sacred, and honest, aud au honourable 


debt—we remember them The wibete, too, of remem- 


brance which we delight to pay to other-, we desire for 


ourselves The wish for applause; the thirst for tame 


the desire that our names would shine down to future pos 


terity, in the glory of recorded deeds, is a feverish, an- 


happy passion, compared with the unambitious desire to 


retain, even beyond the spanof life, the affections of the 
warm-hearted few who shared our joys and sorrows in the 
world. Lonee read the brief mmscrytion, ‘ remember me,’ 
on atomb-stone in a country church-yard, with a tear 
that the grave of Bonaparte would vot have called forth. 
But whom do we always remember with aflection '—the 


virtuous, the hind, the warm-hearted; those who have en 
hy the amiableness of their charac- 


the feel- 


deared themselves to us 
Tt is the ! 


mind, the disposition, the habits, 
friends, w! 


ters 


ofour ich attach us to them most strongly 


ngs 
whic h alone 
Then, if we 


ean secure our affectionate remembrance 


would be remembered with the 
be embalmed in the memory of those we love ; 


hindlrest feelings ; if we 


would il 


' we desire, that when fortune or fate shall separate us from 


! times as though restored to the days of juvenile delight, , 


long think of us, we must possess 
Never 


our friends, they may 


ourselves the same character we love in others 


| was a more noble line written in the history of man thay 


this—‘‘ The first emotion of pain he ever caused—was on 


which enabled him and Hannah to pass their de-! hood; the hand of improvement had altered the valley + his departur: 
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Woodworth's Melodies. —We are happy to inform our readers 


blishimg an 


that proposals have just issued, in this city, for pu 
elegant edition of our friend Woodworth’s Sentimental and 
Pastoral Songs, in the same style as the last Evglish edition of 
Moore's Melodies volume, 
Ifmo and embellished wih a highly fiuished copperplate en- 


1 hey will be comp: ised in one 
graving,by Durand. Price one dollar, in extra boards. This 
volume will also include all the author's Sacred Melodies. The 
public are not ignorant that a volume of “ WoopwortTH's Po- 
rms” was published in this city as long ago as 1516, by Messrs. 
Asten and Lopez. ft may not, however, have occurred to the 
lovers of poetry in general, that our bard s best productions have 
all been written since that period, The experience of ten years 
cannot have failed to make great improvement in a mind which 
always enlists the passing hour as a tutor for its successor. The 
volume now offered to the American public comprises nearly 
all the author's /yric productions, and it's in this style of com- 
position that be is known toexcel. ludeed, we do not hesitate 
to say, that, as a /yric poet, Mr. Woodworth is second only to 
Thomas Moore, of England. His songs are sung, applauded, 
and published, on both sides the Adantie ; and are highly ap- 
preciated for morality of sentiment, chasteness of style, and 
harmony of numbers. What lover of pastoral lite, and rural 
enjoyments, has not listened with delight to his Pride of the 
Valley ; Come to my Cot; Harvest Home ; Milkmaid ; Cot- 
tage Maiden ; Bucket ; Watermelon ; Sweet Seclusion; Bash- 
ful Lover; Morn of May; Village Clock , Sweet the Hour ; 
My Father's Farm ; Evening ; Tomb of Henry ; Wreath of 
Love ; Flatbush ; Yes or No ; Good Morning ; Rosebud , Pop- 
lar, &c. &e. &c.? How many sweet lips are daily warbling 
lis Love in Camp; Hapless Mary; Love's Eyes ; Garland ; 
Loves she like me ? Language of Love; Smile of Affection ; 
Love's Ledger; A Smile from thee ; I love only thee ; Love 
ind Jealousy; Pang of Parting ; A Kiss ; Reconciliation, xc. 
&e. cc ~~ What patriot, at the theatre, bas not repeatediy en- 
cored his Freedom's Jubilee; Lafay ette’s Welcome ; Freedow's 
Star; Freedom's Constellation; besides numerous patriotic 
odes, and manv occasional pieces which do not immediately 
occur to our recollection? Mr. Phillips, the celebrated voral- 
ist, publicly asserted, before a numerous audience, in Charles- 
ton, S. C. that Woodworth’s “ Tomb of Heary” was the most 
popular song that he had ever sung in either hemisphere 
Land’s End; Peaceful Home; Hibernia’s Tears; Tear of 
Gratitude , When eyes are bright; Deaf and Dumb; The 
Minstre!, and many other sentimental effusions, maintain a 
high rank in the catalogue of native melodics, But we are 
wasting time, and wearying the reader's patience, by attempt- 
ing to prove, what every body already knows, that our fellow- 
citizen Woodworth is a lyric poet of no ordinary talents Ne | 
ther does he fal] far behind his contemporaries in other species 
of metrical composinen. ‘‘ Quarter Day” is a production 
(comprising five hundred ines, in blank verse) which bas suc- 
cessfully passed the ordeal of eriticism at home and abroad. 
« New-Haven,” is a descriptive poem, (moral, senumental, 
and satirical,) of more than six bundred lines, in hexameter 
couplets, and has been frequently quoted aud applauded both 
in Europe and America. In addition to these, we recollect, 
with pleasure, the Flowers of Lite, Nature and the Passions, 
Poetical Review of Montgomery's Poems, Journey of Love, 
Giving and Receiving, My Mother's Grave, Monody on the 
death of a friend, and the Exiled Harper. Mr. W.’s Sacred 
Melodies will not suffer by a comparison with any similar pro- + 
ductions in the English languag>?; particularly that beautiful 
little effusion entitled the Incarnation. The Nativity, Redemp- 
tion, Open the Door, aud Miriam's Song, are the finest speci- 
mens of this style of composition that we have ever seen; eom- 
bining all the piety of Watts, with the mellow richness of Moore 
As the writer of occasional! pieces, Mr. Woodworth is peculiarly 
successiul. He is the author of f/fern different odes for the ce- 
lebraton of American independence, for two of whieh wold prize 
medals were awarded him. He was the successful candidate 
for the filty-dollar silver cup, given by the preprictor of the, 
Lafayette amphitheatre, for the best opening address; and 
though the Park committee, ov a similar occasion, considered 
his production as * second best, 
and spoken three times, and was each time received with un- 


it was, nevertheless, called for, 


bounded applause ; 


livered once. Nearly the whole of Mr. Woodworth's lyric 


pieces have either been set to original music, or ad ipted to the 
most popular airs now heard from the stage, 
room. 
med under every utile. 
the publisher has no agent, are required, by the proposals, to: 


or in the drawing- 
In the present edition, the appropriate air will be na- 


Distant subseribers, in places where 


remit the payment in advanee, with particular directions as to 





‘he mode and manger ia Which they wish the work conveved to 


whereas the prize-address was only de- 


‘them. All communications to be directed (post-paid) to the 


author, at his office, No. 556 Pearl-street, New-York. Our 
brother editors throughout the Union, are requested to unite 
with us in promulgating this notice, as hy so doing they will 
advance the cause of American |iterature, and assist the exer- 


tions of the amiable author 


National Independence.—People talk very much of eele- 
brating the next anniversary of our independence with more 
than usual splendour; and we fervently hope it may not end 
in talk alone. As it ts the fiftieth anniversary of the great 
event which gave birth to our nation, it should be solemnized, 
(il we may so say,) as a semi-centurial jubilee, It has veen 
proposed to burn on that day the uckets of Mr. Jefferson's 
lottery, which would certainly be a transaction worthy of the 
occasion, and a good * modern instance” of the gratitude of 
republics. 


The Corporation.—At the last meeting of this honourable 
body, a resolution was proposed by alderman Engs, declaring 
it inexpedient to have a dinner provided at the expense of the 
city, on the fourth of July next! (What laudabie economy !) 
The resolution was opposed by Mr. Van Wyck and the Re- 
corder with great energy! (The public have not the least 
doubt of it.) Mr. Schietfelin contended, that a dinner was 
essential! to aldermanie character! (most unquestionably !) and 
he thereiore telt it his duty to oppose the resoluiion. (** Oh wise 
young man *) The question was then takea, when the reso- 
lution was rejected, by @ majority of twenty to two! (A glo- 
rious and most triumphant vote!) UW Mr. Eogs imagines he 
can put the corporation on “ short allowance,” he is very much 
mistaken—they like their pe ates “ seasoned with rich viands” 


too well ever to submit to i—besides, it would break their | 





hearts to be depriv 
publicans pay for. Upon reflection, we would have opposed 
Mr. Engs ourselves, for we always make it a practice, in com- 
mon with our fellow-citizeus, on the fourth day of July, to sip 
a glass of “* corporation punch’’ with the honourable members, 


, ; ‘ : \ 
after the fatigue and bustle of the day, and we should feel very | 


much disappeinted did we not once a year behold the famous 
punch-bow! ot General Morton sparkling to the brim. 


Boston Bard.—Noah has received a letter from Christian 
Roslius and James Workman, Esqrs. New-Orleans, enclosing, 
as a committee, a check for one hundred dollars for the reliet 
of Robert 8. Cothin, the Boston Bard, which will be transmit- 
ted to him at Bos 


Caatham Theaire.—This theatre was but poorly attended 





last week, in consequence of the execessive heat of the wea- | 


ther, which rendered the house extremely uncomfortable. 
Measures, however, have been taken to remedy this evil. 
The cirenlar space in the roof under the cupola has been 
thrown open, which will ventilate the building, and make the 
air at all times pertecaly cool and salubrions. It was from the 
want of this arrangement that the audience have heretofore 
trequently suffered so much inconvenience ; and they will no 


| donbt be pleased to learn, that this species of discomfort need 


not be apprehended in future. Several new pieces have been 
lately brought outon the Chatham stage. “ Briar Ciiff, or a 
Picture ot Former Times,” a new drama, in five acts, is an- 
nounced as in preparation, and will shortly appear We 
suspect the author to be an old and very particular acquaint- 
ance of ours; and, least we should be charged with a lack of 
disinterested feeling, we assure the public that we wish him 


allimaginable success. None, indeed, can do so with more 


sincerity than ourselves 


Park Theatre.—Mr. Noah has the pleasantest way imagi 
nable of introducing a new piece to the notice of the public, 
and we genera!ly feel inclined to copy his remarks when they 
are apt, and his opinion is perfeetly in accordance with our 
own, which, by-the-by, is not always the case : a new after- 
piece, says the Major, has been produced at this house, with 
the title, * "Twas I.” Itisa translation from the French, by 
our countrymen Payne, whom the Bostonians call “ The 
Shakspeare of America!” Mr. Payne is a smart and skilfal 
dramatist, but (aésit omnis invidia) not a Shakspeare. 
** Twas i,” is one of the prettiest little summer pieces that 
can be imagined, and strangely unlike Othello, or Macbeth. 
The story turns upon the envy of an old maid, who, in her 





malice against a charming young ¥ ce girl, converts a harm- 
less kiss into matter of grave accusation. But a similar kiss 
has been given by a husband to his wife, and when the charge 
comes to be examined before the mayor and his “ assistant 
aldermen,” the giri’s lover confesses that he was the sup- 
posed culprit, and the wife and husband, by their confessions, 
likewise exonerate Georgette. The old maid is then drum- 
med out of the village. From these slender materials a charm- 


of their puddings, tarts, jellies, punch, | 
wine, and an endless variety of other good things, which we | 


| innocent gaiety. But Mrs. Wheatly, in Aunt Mag, the old 


maid, was uncommonly successful. Her amazement, at be 


‘ing talked down by other characters, and her despair on be 


ing drummed out of the village exceeded any thing we know 
of. The audience was convulsed with laughter throughout. 
The only objectionable part ot ' Twas J is the richness of some 
of the jokes. They are rather too significant. 


Tea-party extraordinary.—On the evening of Sunday, se’p 
night, the clerk of a dissenting place of worship in Brighton 
* gave out” that on Good Friday afternoon “ the church would 
drink tea in the chapel.” 

A comparison.—One of our citizens, (says the Rocheste 
Telegraph,) who had never before visited New-York, was, a 
few days since, called to that great metropolis, and alter el 
bowing and sweating through the moving masses which throng 


| Pearl-street, was asked by a friend, what he thought of thx 


city? © To speak candidly,” replied the western man, “ this 
is a very busy, thriving place, and looks more like Rocheste 
than any thang Ihave seen since I left home!’ 


Symmes’ Theory —We conclude in to-day’s paper the com 
munication of Mr. Reynold s, in support of the new theory of 
the earth. The simplicity of his language, and the many in- 
teresting facts which he presents to the reader, will entitle 
lum to the attention of all reflecting men. His subject is o! 
the utmost importance to the world, and he has managed it 
with the skill of one who understands himself perfectly. [t is, 
perhaps, to be regretted, that Captain Symmes does not leave 
the management of this subject to Mr. Reynolds, who, though 
quite a young man, bas certainly some claims to solid science 
He is always interesting, and sometimes eloquent in his lec 
tures—ble reasons with clearness and energy, and, at al) times 
treats the opivi0ns of others with that courtesy and attention, 
which secures the respect of those who hear him. Should he 
|, persevere, we have but little doubt, that his ardent and adven 
|turous mind, will * jead him beyond the beaten tract.”’ Cap- 
tain Symmes has, in our judgment, discovered a grand theory 
but he wants science for maturing and preparing it in a pro 
per form, and he should, therefore, leave 1 to be done by 
others. The Captam, no doubt, has a strong and origina 
|mind, but its matenals are in a crude state, and do not bear 
the mark of eight years labour. In lecturing be will gratify 
ithe curiosity of many, but, we apprehend, he will do little fo: 
|| his theory. In making these remarks, we are intluenced by nc 
untriendly feelings towards the Captain—on the contrary, we 
|| wish him every success, and would be among the first to cen 
|sure those who should attempt to do him injustice. Let th: 
|, Captain be content with the fame and emolument that ma 

arise from his discovery, and lecture no more. 


Again, are not the rays reflected from the rings intercepted 
from falling on that part of the planet, which has just emerged 
trom fifteen years’ darkness; or, they are intercepted from 
falling on those parts that are about to enter into the depth of 
the Saturnian night? In both these cases we are ready to 
|, conclude, that for the purpose of lighting the planet, the rings 
| were not intended. Should any one suppose that the rings 
|| of Saturn are to assist the moons in lessening the gloom of fif- 
teen years’ darkness, that reigns alternately around each of his 
‘poles, let them reflect, that the unenlightened side of the 
|rings are always toward the dark pole of the planet. Should 
|any one still persist, in supposing that they may be intended 

to cheer the night in the opposite hemisphere, I answer, that 
but little of the enlightened part of the disk of the ring can be 
jseen in the night, for on that side of the planet, the rings ar« 
‘themselves eclipsed by the body of the planet; and further, I 
| can searcely suppose the presence of the rings so absolutels 
necessary, when seven moons cheer the night, and when th: 
nights are less than five hours in length. 

If then, these concentric rings, be not purposely intended 
by Creative Wisdom, to increase the light and heat of th: 
planet, whose body they circumvolve, what conclusion can 
'we come to, but that they were so disposed in order to in 
crease planetary surface, for the accommodation of organize 
| life. If we draw this conclusion, in this instance, must we po’ 
draw it, in all instances, where we suppose the same econom 
jot matter to be exerted ? 

The matter composing the rings, if added to the body of th 
planet, would increase planetary surface, agreeably to *h 
economy of the old theory. And why should the never-vary 
ing effects of nature depart, in this instance, from her regular 
line of conduct’? We believe she has not. We believe tha 

jshe has adhered to the same system of economy in every in 
' stance, where the extension of planetary surface is necessars 
‘| Reflecting upon the economy of nature, some of the mos 
enlightened philosophers of the age, suppose that the sun maj 
|| support millions of organized beings. This grand idea is fa! 
| from being ridiculous, though if we let our feclings get th 


ing divertissement has been wrought up. The acting was excel- | better of our philosophy, we shall find it more difficult to be 
lent. Barnes, in asimple country lover, half trusting and half} reconciled with what we know and see of natare around us 


jealous, was very amusing. Mrs. Sharpe, in Georgette, dis- 


played a kind and degree of talent we scarcely suspected he vr, 


of possessing. It was a delightful piece of rustic arehness and 


|| than the principles of the new theory. 
The moons of Saturn are known to keep nearly in the 
||plane of his rings, and over the edge of the rings: fe! 
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Herschell saw them like beads on a string moving around 
the outer edge of the rings, when they presented their edges 
to him, and appeared like a white thread drawn around the 
disk of the planet. This is in strict accordance with the laws 
of gravity and motion, to which we most scrupulously adhere. 
Phe accumulation of matter, upon and over the equatorial re- 
gions of Saturn, by the position of his rngs would cause the 
satellites to revolve in the same plane, by virtue of the super- 
bundant influence of gr avity exerted there. 

The satellites of the planet Jupiter are known to revolve 
ion from the plane of his equator than those 








with less devi 
of Saturn trom the plane of his rings 

Does not this circumstance indicate the high probability 
that Jupiter is also surrounded by concentric rings, which, 
from the position they constantly keep in respect to the sun 
When the plane 
f Saturn's rings pass through the san, as Jupiter’s always do, 
tis dificult to see them, even with Dr. Herschell’s powerful 
and best refecting telescope. Had the rings of Saturn al- 
ways kept that position to the earth, it is not very probable 
they would ever have been discovered. Who would have 
ked for a white thread drawn across the disk of the planet? 
For the sake of science I have thus insisted on the analogy 


and the earth, have never been discovered. 


between these two immense planets, tn this instance, and not 

n account of the new theory; for its principles are as well 
established, in the instance of Saturn, as it would be were 
Jupiter known to be surrounded by rings. 

But the analogy between these immense globes does not 
stop here. They are both encircled by belis or zones, which 
in Saturn vary in appearance, according to the direction of 
his rings. Do not these belt-like appearances speak volumes 
in tavour of the Captain’s theory? Why are they alternately 
light and dark ? 
sometimes run into each other, again separate, and appear to 


Why do they vary in their appearance, and 


move with different velocities? Have these appearances ever 
Let ill-natared dogma- 
Let the candid reader pause, with his 


been satisfactorily accounted for? 
tism be laid aside. 
mind poised upon itself; let him not hesitate to step beyond 
the beaten track, and fearlessly to draw his conclusions, as 
reason, philosophy, and common sense, may determine 

If Jupiter be a solid globe, how is it possible to account for 
the various changes which take place in his belts, or how ac- 
ount for the existence of them at all? How account for their 
parallelism with the planet's equator, or how account for the 
well known and acknowledged fact, that the spots on one belt 
rotate faster than the spots on another”? When we can de- 
monstrate, that the city of New York can revolve around this 
globe faster than the city of Boston, we have then established 
the principle by which we may explain the phenomenon to 
which f have just referred 

Some have suppused these belts to be clouds, dispersed into 
streaks or belts, by the great diurnal velocity of the planet. 

This is as unsatisfactory as it is unphilosophical, and contrary 
to the state of nature around us. Such a supposition is sub- 
verting the foundation of the Newtonian philosophy, and re- 
establishing the old and long exploded idea, that if the earth 
turned on its axis from west to east, we should be constantly 
assailed by an easterly storm. 7 

But if we adopt the doctrine of concentric spheres in those 
exormous planets, which are from one thousand to sixteen 
hundred times as large as the earth, we shali no loner be at 
a loss to account for all these various appearance, in a man- 
ner the most natural and satisfactory, and, at the same time, 

n strict accordance with every well known law of matter. 

These coocentric spheres, we suppose are narrower, 
as they lie above each other, and are removed farther 
‘rom the centre of the aggregate. Js not this supposition 
within the pale of true philosophy? Does not the force of 
gravity diminish, aceording to the inverse ratio of the squares 
of the distance, while the centrifugal force increases in pro- 
portion to the distance from the centre of revolution * 

Is it not evident, that bodies which lie more remote from 
the centre of the aggregate, and subject to a greater centri- 
tagal force, would yield more sensibly to that force, accord- 

ng to the diminution of gravity ? 

Those concentric spheres which lie farthest from the centre 
would yield most to the centrifugal force, and lie narrower 
aud narrower around the equatorial parts of the planet, while 

me that were very remote, would be flattened into rings. 
fhe verges or edges of the inner spheres, showing beyond 
those that lie higher and are narrower, will account for the 
general appearance. And if we suppose the verges to be de- 
flected, as the appearance of nature indicates in our earth, we 
can easily account for the minutia of the planet. 

By the diurnal revolution of the planet, with these spheres, 
ul the regular and various appearances of the belts would be 
produced. The different angles at which the sun’s rays would 
strike the deflected verges, would account for the more lumi- 
sous parts of the belts, while the vacancies between the 
spheres would appear dark. The belts of comparative shade 
would be produced by refraction of the rays of light. O 
verge would sometimes eclipse the next below it, and at, 
ther times not, according to the position of the rings The) 

dight strikes nearly in the plane of our deflected verge, and at 





n 





‘the same time nearly at right angles to the plane of another, 
according to the different velocities with which the streaks of 
light appear to run. 

A verge rather overhanging another in one place, and re 
ceding trom it at another, would appear to make the belts 
run inte each other; and is not this the very state of things 
which is presented by these planets? The spheres revolving 
on different axis, and with different velocities, will account for 
that, which on the old theory is altogether inexplicable, that 
objects on a solid globe shall rotate with different veloci 
ties. If some sections of the spheres be formed of water alone, 





which sometimes becoming transparent, it would afford rea 
sons for the varying phenomena attendant on the appear 
ances of the belts, which may be increased by alternate re 
gions of ice, dry iand, and snow. 

Are these the mere visions of fancy ? 
such as a Newtonian philosopher may indulge with consist 
ency and pleasure, when he sees the principles held by that 


or are they not views, 


prince of philosophers, so well adapted to the explanation of 
the phenomena within the sphere ot their influence’ What 
can surpass the grandeur which this theory presents to view ? 
In this new arrangement of the material, the mind must soar 
beyond its accustomed limits. 
to it unworthy a serious thought trom the wisest philoso 


Is there any thing belonging 


pher of the present day’ Does it not give us enlarged ideas 
of nature, and additional reason to admire the power and wis 
dom of that Being, who spake and worlds sprang into exist- 
ence, and by the energies of whose power they are still sus 
tained? 
porting more organized, and no doubt intelligent beings, than 


We see a Jupiter wheeling his stately course, sup 


the whoie solar system, on the principles of the ald theory. 
We see Saturn with hi. splendid equipage, of two rings and 
seven moons, merely a part of a mighty system of worlds, that 
extends throughout the whole solar system, as well as in other 
worlds, *\ where the concave heavens unfolds its broad blue 
bosom.”* 

The appearance of Venus, when acrescent, of Mars, when 
his poles are at right angles to a line drawa from the earth, as 
well as of the appearances of the shadow of the earth on the 
moon in partial eclipses, prove as much as could be ex- 
pected from the positions of these planets, that the same prin- 
ciple extends throughout the universe, 

Within the effulzence of the sun’s rays Mercury is lost from 
observation. 

The poles of our satellite the moon are never turned to- 
wards the earth in any perceptible degree, so that from obser 
vation we cannot tell whether that body is hollow or not, es- 
pecially as the atmosphere around the moon is 60 extremely 
rare, as to produce little or ao refraction. 

Little is known of the planet Georzium Sidus, owing to his 
immense distance. One would suppose, however, that the 
philosophers who consider Saturns rings as merely appenda- 
ges to light him, ought to have placed three or four around 
this planet, which being double the distance from the sun, eu- 
joys only one-fourth the quantity of light’ 

So far has celestial observation aided in our researches, and 
the doctrine of a hollow earth, or of concentric spheres, at 
least in the large planets, is found to be in strict accordance 
with many phenomena heretofore deemed inexplicable. Let 
the candid inquirer, who may feel disposed to give this sub 
ject a passing thought, only reflect, if all the planetary bodies 
are solid, how can they exhibit the diversified appearances 
which we have enumerated? ! speak not in the spirit of defi- 
anee, but with the feeling of earnest inquiry 

Here the inquiry may be made, how can this theory be recon 
ciled with the calculations regulating the different densities of 
the planets ? Let us examine this point. Mercury is two and a 
half times the density of the earth ; Venus about the same as the 
earth; Jupiter is the density of water, whilst the planet Saturn 
is only one half the density of Jupiter. What! a planet sixty- 
eight thousand miles in diameter, and only one half the solidity 
of water; a thousand times as large as the earth,and contain but 
ninety-eight times the quantity of matter? How could sucha 
planet present a reflecting disc and a habitable surface? Must 
not the land be similar to the ocean on our globe, whilst the wa- 
ter on that planet is as light as our atmosphere’ Is the infi 
nite divisibility of the particles of matter or the principle of 
crystillization resorted to for an explanation of this singular 
state of things? Whatis this but adopting for the covernment 
of each planct different laws, or at least a different applica 
tion of the same laws, to sustain which, it is believed, we have 
not the shadow of analogy. I will not let an expression so 
irreverent drop .rom my pen, as to say that Almighty power 
could not cause each orb in the universe to be inhabited by 
beings suited to it. Sohe could cause one planet to revolve 
and another to remain stationary, and at the same time ex 
hibit all the varieties of season ; but does he do it? Dowe 
see one orb wheeling in empty space, and another motionless ; 
or do we not see a delightful harmony in all their appearan 
ces, motions, and attractions’ How then shail I meet th: 














, question of density ; by denying the possibilty of attaining a) 


knowledze of the fact’ No! the ancient philosophers were } 
correct. The planets are weighed, if | may use the expres- 4 
sion, with fhe same ease that a merchant weichs a pound of | 





coffee, and the determived accuraty with which these com- 


putations are made, prove their correctness They cannot 


contain more matter than would render the 





an density such 





as has been stated “he reader already anticipatesme. He 


1; would 





is ready to say, would it not be equally philosoph 


rous to h other, and, to 





it not render the planets more anala 

what we see and know of nature around us, to suppose them 

to be more or less hollow, instead of different densities, agree 
i 

are known to contain Can philose phy reject thie 

sitadd 


ably to the different quantities of matter, which, by calcala- 
tion, the ; 


rement of the meteriai’ Doe ne particle of mat 


arrar 
ter to, or subtract one from the planets’ How then can it 


intertere or be at variance with «single law of nature, or with 


asingle caleuiation that bas been made on correct principles 


since the davs of Plato? 


We do the Captain (and perhaps science) injustice whea 


we decile tinst his philosophy, by sweeping denuncia 


tions It ovaht to be 
conceptions of Newton, of which we are allso very tena 


recoilected, that the most sublime 


cious, When first promulgated to the world, were pronot need 


the splendid visions of a madman! Gallileo, that incompara 
ble philosepher, died in prison ior teachin 


round’ Herschell was considered a kind of screntitic mad- 


y that the earth te 


man, when he declared his beliet that the milky-way was an 


assemblave or consteilation of stars Harvey was not believ 


ed when he discovered the circulation of blood Columbus, 


alter an incessant application at the different courts im Ea- 


rope for manv vears, at tength <uceeeded in convincing Isa- 


bella of the grande 
; 


honour of her sex, pledy ed ber jewels to sustain an adventure, 


rr of his proect, who, to the umpermbable 


which gave to * Leon a new world which cave to us the 
peaceful and happy country in whech we now resid Frank 
lin was launched at when he declared, that he could elen the 
hivhinin. from the ods, Itis true, we have had our Red 
heffer and his inventions: but even to such men as he the 


world is stil a debtor; for some of the most important im 


provemeuts mn the science of mechanical powers, owe thei 











origin to those who spent years in attempting to produce a 
perpetual motion. Such is not the case with the new theory 
Itis either in <irict a lance with the creat prin ples beld 
by Newton, La Plas. Maskylene, Playfair, and a host of 
others, or it is not tree 

I venture the assertion, that an investigation of this subject 
will, sooner or later, take piace That inquisitive feeling, 
which characterizes alike the vage and the we which 
prompts to the invest tion of new principles, has already 
done much; it fas ! soht mer tovether to hear the subject 


explained, and when their minds have been prepared to hear, 


there has generaliy been but ove sentiment and feeling: © let 
the experiment be made.” The undertaking could not be 
attended by intrinsic loss, and much might be gained An 


immense tract of the thern hemisphere remains unexp!or- 
fed, and to nse the words of the intrepid Parry : “ Who can 


tell what there ts where man has never bee 





To explore these regions, nnprove geogray hy, colleet in- 

) " - »! 
teresting facts in oatura \, and epen new channels for 
commercial enterprise in animal furs, oul, &e., ts an under 
taking worthy a nation's energte nd patronage In, the sin- 


gle trade to China, tt micht save to our country a million a 
year, and increase cur oatioual strength by augmeating the 
pomber of our scamenu 

Whilst Envland, “ that little, sea-be 


te ling her re 


girted isle,” fired by a 
arches throngh Afri 





laudable ambition, is ex 
ea to the south and to the sorth, thus extending the weight ol 
her influence, and opening 
will flow into the lap of her capital, shall 


chansels through which the wealth 
of other countrie 
we remain silent and indifferent spe ctators ? or shal! we not 
with a pradent boldaess, do allin our power to advance set 
ence and to benefit the human race, by extending the bound 
of human knowledge W ould it be a matter of no considera 
| pride, that an adventurous crew, 
lefinitely to test the 


tion, of national teeling a: 
frow this eountrv, should embark, not 


truth of avy theory, bat for discovery on the most extended 
principles of science} Sach an undertaking is by no means 
chimerieal There ave bold and acventarous spirits, who 





would cheerfully embork, leave the ease of fortune, the 





dearments of rome and tric ‘ 1 not hesitate te go bevond 
the beaten track, and plant our eagle and “ star spangled ban 
ner” farther Ww in th staretic seas than civilized taan has 
ever be 

Let ta ind phlegwmatie call this enthusiasm if they 
ple a Thoxe who teel deeply on a subject of this magn 
tude, should not be cenaured for the ardour of their feelings 
But a (ittle more and the experiment willbe made I indalge 
the expectation, that ff? will Se done 

A youth in years and a child in science, T feel some solic 


his communication to the public Sbould 
letitcome. Perhaps it may 


tude in presenting 
texcite the “lash of criticism, 





re mind be tter qualihed to leu 
the subject justice J. Revyotns 
P.S, [feet pleasure ia stating my ackaowledgments for thy 


awaken 4 spirit of inquiry on so 





information I have received oa this subject from the autho: 
Capt Symmes, as we ll as from apother centleman wher 
name it may not be proper to gentio 
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“ ' —_~ 
ORIGINAL POETRY. ! Ob, Love! ‘twas then that heaven in wrath decreed | No more shall triamph o'er the human mind ; 
— a | This fatal bride thy wandering steps to lead. | When sin and suffering shall be done away, 
Yet Hope forsook him not, tor when the boy | And virtue flourish in perennial day ; 
wove any Hon. Would turn and weep for his departed Joy ; When with dark Sorrow man no more shall mour; 
Founded on an oriental stury.—By Claudius | When he would paint the glowing vision near, | From dust she came, to dust she must return 
When o'er the earth celestial virtue reigned, \ With look so sweet, his gloomy life to cheer, Then shall meek Pity, doubttul of her birth, 
And pride and passion were alike restrained ; Hope whispered soft, and while she still pursaed, Raise her sweet eyes to heaven, then sink to cart! 
When mutual truth could every heart engage, Alternate smiles and tears his hours renewed As from a mortal parent she arose, 
Aud peace and concord formed the golden age, | When Sorrow wounded, Hope would heal the smart, Her work fulfilled, shall sleep in soft repose. 
Bright rose the form of Joy—and from the sky |, And pour her balsam in his bleeding heart But Hope, fair Hope, aspiring still to rise, 
She came, with blooming cheek and sparkling eye || From the sad union of this fated pair || Shall soar in air, but never reach the skies ; 
Her cherub smiles, in cloudless sunshine drest, || One virgin sprung, and she supremely fair i Her radiant spirit, which to earth was given, 
Beamed on mankind, and all their labours blest. | Her pensive aspect, and benignant mien, | Shall melt and vasish at the gate of heaven. 
Light was her figure as the buoyant air i Spoke the soft feeling, and the soul serene, | Then once again the beams ot Joy, more brigh 
That waved her robe, or sported with her hair; | Which o'er her form, and mild seraphic face, || Shall bless the world with renovating light ; 
Her fairy limbs through silken webs displayed, i Shed the pure light of heaven's inspiring grace Millennial glory give perfection birth, 
Danced in the sun, or glittered in the shade i On her fair head a mingled wreath was wove, And a new Eden blossom on the earth ; 
Young Love beheld—and while in heart subdued, i Of Sorrow’s cypress, and the flowers of Love ; While Lore, absolved, shall every cloud destroy 
|| The father’s sweetness, and the mother’s gloom, And live for ever with immortal Joy. } 


He gazed, and followed, and with ardour wooed. 
His melting sighs, his soft enchanting face, 

His tender eloquence, and winning grace, 

Secured her smiles, and while the captive sung, 

Her heart, enraptured, on his accents hung. 

‘Their growing years matured their early choice, 
And this bright union made the world rejoice. 
Where’er they inoved the flowers burst forth to view, 
The sweet rose budded, and the myrtle grew ; 

The conscious sun, with brighter brilliance rose, 
His settmg beams still radient in repose. 

All nature bloomed, and every bird in air 

Sang the blest harmony that triumphed there. 

And long they reigned, till sunk in ease, mankind 
Lost the bright image of the All-perfect mind. 
The seeds of evil in the heart were shed, 

Aud oer the earth their baneful influence spread ; 
The heavenly path of innocence and grace, 

Man’s devious footsteps could no longer trace ; 
Clouds rolled on clouds, portentous storms arose, 
And every blessing brought impending woes. 

Then in this hour of terror and despair, 

With wings expanded to the opening air, 

Joy took her flight, and with averted eyes 

Fled, like a passing spirit, to the skies. 
Her soaring charms the eye of Love beheld, 

While sighs convulsive through his bosom swell'd 
Sweet was the vision, fair the parting light, 

Which left no train for Love's despairing sight 

One tear of bursting tenderness he shed, 

And his light pivions in a moment spread. 

Then as he rose transported from the earth, 

With songs triumphant, and with bounding mirth ; 
With rapture kindling round his radiant brow, 
Like some bright star to bless the world below, 
Hope, the fair guardian of his infant years, 

That moment saw—and trembling ‘mid her fears, 
With arms extended, with affection warm, 

Caught to her bosom his ascending form. 

His easy youth she flattered and caressed, 

Played with his locks, and lulled him on her breast ; 
And soon her smile, with heaven-directed beam, 
Soothed his young fancy, like a pleasing dream. 
Her patient fondness watched his falling tears, 
Charmed his lone hours, and chased his rising fears, 
Till with new warmth, his throbbing heart would glow, 
View his lost Joy, and tviumph in bis wo 

But while on Hope he would delighted gaze, 

And bask unclouded in her cheering rays ; 

While distaut prospects opened to his view, 

Which thought had kindled, and which fancy drew, 
Slowly and sad, a sullen form arose, 

Which roused his bosom from its blest repose. 
Dark was her visage as the gloom of night, 

When not a moon-beam cheers the wanderer's sight; 
Unceasing frowns her restless mind confest, 

While wreaths of cypress round her temples prest ; 


Her hair disordered o'er her shoulders hung, 
And half-formed accents trembled on her tongue 
tn tearful grief her sunken eye was raised, 

And Sorrow mourned while Love in terror gazed 





So formed and blended with her native bloom, 
That when she smiled, a sad and mournful ray 
Beamed from her eye, and chased the smile away 
Her plaintive voice, that o'er the senses stole, 
Poured such a tranquil pleasure through the soul, 
That all who saw, and felt her magic aid, 

Called her sweet Pily, and adored the maid. 

Yet not the splendid court, where pleasure’s train, 
In one unclouded sunshine, seem to reign, 

Can tempt the Nymph, or prompt the secret sigh, 
Or rouse unsought, her bosom’s sympathy. 

On the cold bank of some deserted stream, 

Where the pale moou sheds forth his trembling beam, 
She loves to sit, and with her lute she tries 

To blend the music of her softest sighs ; 

So pure the strain, that when misfortune’s near, 
Who would not linger round a form so dear! 
Beloved and loving, she delights to be 

Guardian and friend, and staff of misery ; 

And when she listens to the tale of wo, 

Her tears uuchecked in bitter streams will flow 
Oh! what were man, deserted and forlorn, 

A prey to Sorrow, and by passion torn, 

If heaven in mercy, bad not promised rest, 

And sent sweet Pity to assuage his breast? 
Where'’er he roams, her spirit never sleeps, 

And Pily still is found where Sorrew weeps. 
Through the sad world, as Sorrow bends her way, 
To wound mankind, and lead the heart astray ; 
With restless power, to lacerate and tear 

The breast, that Love would rescue from despair 
Kind Pity follows, while she seeks to find 

The roughest path that Sorrow leaves behind. 
O'er faded flowers, and many a rankling thorn, 
With bosom throbbing, and with garments torn, 
Still, still unwearied, she no danger heeds, 

But treads the steps where gloomy Sorrow leads ; 
And oft she pauses, while her heart bewails 

Full many a scene that o’er her power prevails ; 
Yet, long she strives, and can with Hope sustain 
The heaviest yoke of Sorrow’s wretched train. 
There the poor maniac mourns the wreck of mind, 
There death destroys, and leaves the blow behind ; 
There slander stings, there malice points the dart, 
And envy's scorpion rankles in the heart ; 

There the waste form, just sinking to the grave, 
Pleads through the famished eye, ‘ob, Pity save ' 
And not forsaken—while each pang they feel, 
Her generous hand can mitigate and heal ; 

While from the cheek she wipes the bitter tea: 
And pours her voice like music on the ear. 

Safe on her bosom may the wearied head 
Recline in peace, when every biessing’s fled. 
There, though the wanderer seek for Hope in vain 
And find delusion aggravate his pain, 

There, may he feel the balm her power bestows, 
And rest on Pity and forget his woes. 

Such is thy task, sweet Pity! to assuage 
The storms of youth, and soothe the cares of age. 
But the blest time is near, when powers unkind 


ES 

The MIreck. 
I sat upon a high and craggy rock, 
That overlooked old Neptune's wide domains 
And gazed in contemplative, pleasing mood, 
Upon the heavenly be uties of the scene. 
’Twas night, and high in the blue vault of heave) 
Mild Luna, with her star attendant train, 
Sat robed in all her splendour. 
I looked far o'er the waste of waters, 
To where the moombeanis kissed the dark blue wa) 
And saw a tall ship, like a stately swan, 
Her snowy canvass swel/ing to the breeze, 
And the foam curling round ber gallant prow, 
As she moved onward with majestic greatness 
I listened—and the merry voices of her crew 
Then broke upon my ear in strains of gladness 
For many years had flown since they had left 
Their native land, to sail for foreign climes ; 
But now they had returned to where their joy reposce 
And their glad hearts were mirthful. 
I looked again—a dark’ning veil 
Shut out the lights of heaven, and all-was gloom— 
The storm was raging—and the thunder pealed 
Terrific through the heavens—the forked lightning 
Flashed along the sky, and gave to view 
The proud ship struggling with the merciless wavs 
That yawned for her destruction—her lofty masfs 
That towered toward the heavens were gone, 
And her white sails were scattered to the blast. 
The storm was bushed, and nature seemed 
Exhausted with her efiorts—on the passing wind 
One cry of anguish came unto mine ear, 
Then all again was stull— 
The moon had raised her veil of darkness, 
And looked forth again in brightest splendour 
O’er the still and undisturbed blue waters— 
But the proud ship was gone! 





To my Lyre. 
Adieu my lyre! 
No more I'll touch thy silver chord 
By mirth inspired ; 
No pleasure now thy music can affor 
Fled every charm; 
That sparkling once with jos 
Hath soothed my heart, 
Like heavenly ba!m 
No blissful thoughts can now my breast eiup! 
Once more, beloved lyre, adieu !—we part 
Forever fled! 
Thy soothing tones no more I hear ; 
Discordant sounds 
Now break upon my sad, my list ning « 
Corroding grief, 
Is all thy notes express 
Forah! my cold despai 
Defies relief. 
Alas! these bursting sighs too true conicss 


Thou'rt like my heart, for all is sadness ther’ 
Vr 
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